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A FEW MORE WORDS ON MR PITT AND HIS STATUE. 


In casting our eyes over the remarks we made last Saturday respect- 
ing Mr, Pitt, we are induced to express a hope, that we have suffi- 
ciently guarded against being misunderstood with regard to the 
spirit in which we wrote them. We do not profess to be above a 
movement of hostility and indignation against names connected 
with a false and violent policy, or such at least as human nature is 
constituted to think so in its progress to better things; but we 
should be sorry, at this time of day, if we did not shew ourselves 
capable of the reflecting spirit which that progress has brought 
about, and of merging the momentary fecling in one more becoming 
us all, and at length practically available for the world. In saying 
that Mr Pitt was a wine-drinker, and that he broke his heart, we 
ate far from meaning to triumph over him on such accounts as those. 
We only intended to shew how little he succeeded, and what small 
comfort he drew from bis line of policy. Sorrow alone is suflicient to 
reconcile human beings to one another; and if we do not feel for 
Mr Pitt’s sufferings more, it is because he himself felt the excitement 
and ascendancy of his position a sufficient balance against them, and 
could persevere to the last. 
secret misgiving and public pride. Above all, it can never be too 
much impressed, that he and every one else are the creatures of 
circumstance, and that as circumstance improves, we shall all improve 
with it. 
within him the seeds of contemplative improvement, ‘could no more 
have got rid of his pride and obstinacy, than of his peculiar face. 
He was such as he was from his birth. Will a time come, when 
such combinations of circumstance as modify people of bis cast, 
will have worked themselves away, or society be in such a 
condition as to neutralize their action if they exist? There are 
people who think that human kind never alter, and that proud 
peers must produce proud children to all eternity ;—as they did 
in the times when there were no peers! The French appear to 
think otherwise, and at any rate are taking measures to lessen the 
chances of it. Certain we are, that when no one man, like George 
the Third or Nicholas of Russia, can prolong a war against mil- 
lions of his fellow-creatures, out of sheer obstinacy of character, 
and no one Minister like Mr Pitt can be allowed to help him, there 
will be a great chance that pedestals will not support the statues of 
of men resembling George IIL and Mr Pitt. It is not to such faces 
as those that the world will find themselves looking up, as to the 
demigods of the great human family. 

Mr Chantrey has very properly made the figure of this minister 
standing. The sitting posture which suits the indolent wisdom of 
Fox and the mild and contemplative pertinacity of Major Cartwright, 
would have been unfit for the more stirring character of Pitt. 
have said that his friends have secreted him in his publicity. This 
of course applies only to the time in which his statue is set up. 
The place is otherwise well chosen,—better than those of Fox and 
the Major; unless it be thought that there is a certain propriety in 
putting the latter among the new buildings,—the improvements of 
the metropolis. Mr Pitt stands properly among his old aristocratic 
friends of the West end, looking allegorically down George Street, 
and having the church before him. And we are glad to see, 


| thatthe custom of putting statues in the middle of the squares may 


be now reckoned finally gone out. Certainly, if the admirers of a 
man really wished to secrete him in every possible way, they could 
not have found a better one than putting him in the middie of a 
square. Who knows the names of the various illustrious indivi- 
duals who occupy these posts of obscurity in Golden, Cavendish, and 
other squares. The antiquary doubtless, and some of the neigh- 
hours; but to what extent are they known by the public? To 
about as much as to the maid-servant and little children who play 


He tasted all the bitter-sweets of | 


The proud stubborn minister, considering that he had not | 


We) 





believe that the statues are almost exclusively those of royal or 
princely personages, more illustrious in their own times than ours. 
The Duke of Kent stands a chance of being talked about more 
than any of them, simply because in the place where he stands 
he can be seen, and the inscription read on his pedestal. 

By the way, there is no inscription yet on the pedestal of Mr 
Pitt. It will have one, of course. It will’ be curious to see how it 


is worded. eS 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS AND 


CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 
{Concluded.} 

















| suALL now proceed more fully to the indications which I conceive 
Godwin presents, respecting the present and future conditions of 
mind. A parallel may be fitly drawn; here, between the laws of 
mind and matter. These were formerly decidedly affirmed of their 
respective departments. The more ignorant man has been of truth, 
the more fully he has satisfied himself with deception. The course 
of discovery has been the progress of doubt. We appear to be 
descending in everything to the level of utter uncertainty. The labour 
of each hundred years has been that of undoing the works of the last. 
| We have not yet turned the corner at which ‘fact is to overpower 
| speculation. The opposition between the real and mental, which 
| at present exists, is a singular condition of things. How heteroge- 
| neous is the compound of ancient theory and modern discovery, 
moulded by habits and customs, which we dignify by the appellation 
of truth. Another Phoenix will arise, when habit and prejudice 
are in ashes, and the pure flame of universal love shall kindle philo- 
sophy on the altar of truth. Ofthat day Godwin is the morning- 
star. Or rather, he is one who has conducted us through the wilder- 
ness of ancient error, and sees but the promised land in distance 
and in death. If his harvest has not been plenteous, he has laid 
open a field for the labours of others. If he has reaped but 
little, he has been useful in destroying much. It may be that this 
latter condition of mind has completely influenced his intelleetual 
progress. The organ of destruction may have been too fully de- 
veloped for that of construction to have had prominent. place. 
Besides, he has exchanged union for unity, the relation. for the 
nature of things. To abbreviate, he is not a poet. He either pos- 
| sesses not, or has smothered by intellectual absorption, that pro- 
| perty which realizes relationship, and makes us feel demoustration 
| within. The man who has not this, may well :ay that history is a 
| labyrinth, and this world ‘ a mass of infinite contrarieties.’ Ie may 
| well return disappointed from the pursuit of causes and motives, of 
| things which involve the distinction between time and eternity, the 
| condition and destination of man. He is indeed a stranger who has 
lost the sense of relationship which exists between this world and 
him. A preponderance of intellect has caused:Godwin to forget the 
material part of the nature of man. In leaving habit, and custom, 
and pr.judice, he has left also the legitimate influence of matter on 
mind, There is a condition of fitness between its inhabitants and 
this material universe,—‘ une certaine impression locale qui ne 
s’est fuit sentir que 1a.’ No man can view the starry heavens, nor 
the boundless and mighty ocean, nor behold the grandeur of ver. 
dant nature, without feeling, that though destined for another 
world, he is at least related to this. What shall we say, then, of 
the thousand fountains and fires of sympathy and love which are 
involved in the material recipient of an immortal guest ? Yes, the 
nan has yet to be formed, who shall stand between sense and soul, 
with the veil of prejudice removed, and !ook with a clear eye on the 
region of truth. The world has not yet defined the boundaries of 
human knowledge, from the nature of human existence. Two men 
have set Out de novo on the search after truth; but Godwin has 
stript himself of the attributes of humanity, and Rousseau has said, 




















about them, and occasionally ‘ quiz’ their faces. The public, to be | « C’est le chemin des passions qui m’a conduit & !s philosophie.’ 
sure, the more they knew, might care to know the less; for we , It is after these considerations that I would hazard a conjecture 
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respecting the general uncertainty which at present exists. ‘The po- 
sition which a part of our faculties alone have ascertained, may 
well prove subsequently incongruous with the whole. Philosophers 
have fallen into the error of conceiving, that the closet is the only 
theatre for mental acquisition. There is something to be learnt, 
besides, in concentrated and intense exertion. 
of the mind in which it leaps at recondite conclusions, and fastens 
on trath by the chain of secret sympathy, and instinctively recovers 
certainty from the ocean of conjecture. There are moments, the 
reverse of those in which the intellect is confined and absorbed, 
when it wanders in ecstacy through the ‘ heaven of heavens,’ anc 

gains new powers from its flight. Do not society and communion 
open fresh fields, and create bright thoughts, as well as relieve the 
abstract and alone? It cannot be untrue that love is a flame which 
purifies, and sharpens, and ennobleswhilst it burns. 1 do not call 
that even an exaggeration of the religious enthusiast who declared 
that after his devotion to his Redeemer, his intellect also had been 
‘ born again.’ On this subject, as on all others, the ‘ Schools’ ,will 
probably be the last to acknowledge the truth. These futile insti- 
tutions, formed for the purpose of establishing principles which 
change with the revolving hour, and demonstrating by their perpe- 
tual subversion the fallacy of the law which supports them—the 
‘ Schools’ will probably be the latest monuments, as well as furnish 
the data to posterity, of the time when it was thought that Reason 


and Imagination were incongenial in nature, and incompatible in_ 


operation. But there is ‘ a voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ 
which promises redemption from ignorance and error.—Godwin has 
established the principle which I have attempted to develope, 
although he does not present us with its operation, He ‘shall 


There are moments | Jution of retiring from the world. 





of his friends, and indeed of all that knew him, as his heart was 
warm, and the virtues of it were conspicuous from his many acts of 
humanity, benevolence, and charity. When he was forty years of 
age, his brother, an abandoned profligate, made an attempt upon his 
life with a pistol, which not going off he wrested it from his hands, 
| and found it charged with a double bullet. Hence he formed a reso. 
He took a house in Grub Street 
(the present Milton Street); reserved three rooms for himself; the 
first for his diet, the second for his ludging, and the third for his 
study: and in these he kept himself so closely retired, that for forty- 
| four years he was never beheld by human creature, except an old 
| female who attended him, aud who had only been permitted to see 
| him in some cases of great necessity. His diet was constantly bread 
| water-gruel, milk, and vegetables, and when he inculged himself 
| most, the yolk of an egg. He bought all the new books that were 
| published, most of which, upona slight examination, he rejected. 
| His time was regularly spent in reading, meditation, and prayer. 
| No Carthusian monk was ever more constant and rigid in his absti- 
jnence. His plain garb, his long and silver beard, his mortified and 
venerable aspect, bespoke him an ancient inhabitant of the desert 
rather than a gentleman of fortune in a populous city. He expended 
a great part of his income in acts of charity, and was very inquisi« 
tive after proper objects. Mr Welby died the 29th of October 1636 
| in the 84th year of his age, and lies buried in St Giles’s Church, near 
| Cripplegate. The old maid-servant died but six days after her mas. 
,ter. He had a very amiable daughter, who married Sir Christopher 
| Hilliard; but neither she, nor any of her family, ever saw her father 
| after his retirement. 


ae 


'DANGERS OF BREAKFASTING WITHOUT A TATLER, 
TO THE TATLER. 
My Dear Mr Tatrer,—I have succeeded within these few days 


come after’ the Philosopher and the Poet, who is to pass the | in getting you five subscribers, and happening to dine with one of 
Rubicon of Uncertainty, and lay the foundation of belief, and the | them to-day, I asked him how he liked Tue Taruer. ‘ My dear 
monument of whose labours shall be the existence of the world in | fellow,’ quoth he, ‘ Tam so glad I take it in; for I would sooner 


which he resides. R. 





Further Observations on the Reform Bill ; or what are the Advantages 
of Close Boroughs. By Montague Gore, Esq. London, Ridgway, 
1831. pp. 31. 


go without my breakfast than without my Tatier! The other 
morning my newsman forgot to serve me, and the rolls were burnt, 
the chocolate bad; everything was ‘ chaos and wild disorder ;” 
and all because I had no Tarver.’ 


Your ardent well-wisher, 





PARLIAMENTARY discussions, of which we are precluded by the 


nature of our publication from taking any other than an incidental | 


notice, have been protracted on the subject of the Reform Bill to the 
point of satiety ; and the public, wearied with the sophistications and 
false pretences of its opponents, longs heartily for the termination of 
the wordy warfare and the commencement of a better system. The 
present pamphlet is on the subject of theclose Boroughs, and its 
reasoning is chiefly directed to establish the following position :— 
“1That these close and nomination Boroughs are not merely no 
protection for the Commons, but that they are no protection for 
the Crown or Peerage ; nay, more, that they are not only unproduc- 
tive of advantage, but are fraught with danger alike to King, to 
Lords, and Commons ; that they impede and hinder the free working 
of the executive no less than of the legislative power, and that the 
vaunted security they afford is a mere chimera, which cannot 
stand the test of analysis.” The author establishes his 


point by references to history from Marlborough downwards ; | 


shows how the bancful influence of the Boroughmongers 
in Parliament has at various times prevented the country 
from having the benefit of the most efficient men as public officers, 


put even the crown in jeopardy in the time of George the Second, 


caused the separation of America from the mother country, com- 
promised our national and continental interests in Spain and at 
Walcheren, introduced favoritism into our military and naval 
systems to the neglect of real merit, and in our domestic politics 
retarded every beneficial measure, and restricted exertion to the 
mere enumeration of projects. 

The tone of the author is in accordance with the general opinion 
at present; the abuses he points out are likely to shrink before the 
piercing gaze of an intelligent community determined on improve- 
ment; nevertheless, it is well to stifle objections in the corners to 
which they have retreated, and leave nobody unconvinced, if pos- 
sible, that a total change of system is not only inevitable but rea- 
sonable. 





A MAN WHO LIVED IN THE THICK OF LONDON FOUR AND 
FORTY YEARS AND NEVER WENT OUT OF THE HOUSE, 


Henry. WELBY was a native of Lincolnshire, where he had an 
estate above 1000/. a year. He possessed in an eminent degree the 
a aver of a gentleman. Having been a competent time at the 

niversity and the inns of court, he completed his education by 
making the tour of Europe. He was happy in the love and estcem 


«0 





August 26. Cc. 
| [This is a very ‘estimable’ correspondent. A correspondent is 
estimable, and does the duty of a friend, when he gets us to 
' subscribers. ‘That is the maximum to which we reckon him bound 
‘in his benevolence; and we thank and hold him twice good ac- 
| cordingly. But to get us five subscribers is a quintessence of the 
| laudable. To get us three, would make a man thrice blessed. 
Seven would mount him to the poetical state of canonization; he 
would be terque quaterque beatus, thrice and four times blessed. 
Our readers here see to what a height of estimation they may 
attain. The other day we met with a friendly spirit who had 
| obtaine! us ¢wvelve subscribers! but this is super-human, and not 
| to be expected of ordinary mortal beneficence. } 


‘THE PICTURESQUE.’ 
| TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tatier,—In your notice of the new operetta of The Pictu- 
resque, in this day’s paper, you say ‘ you do not remember whether 
' the use which is thus made of a popular German pastime (the per- 
sonation of pictures) is new to the English stage,’ and you add, 
| with justice, that the turn which this stratagem gives, ‘furnishes a 
| grateful surprise,’ with an effect to the eye ‘singularly brilliant and 
| agreeable.’ 


Now, Sir, I do not recollect ever seeing any incident 
_ of the kind on our stage, and to tell you the truth, was somewhat 
| surprized to see the idea made use of in the above production. 
| Allow me through the medium of your paper to enquire of Mr 
| Haynes Baillie, to whom this piece is attributed, whether in the 
course of his frequent visits to Mr Alexander Lee's room at Drury 
Lane Theatre last season, he ever chanced to see or hear read @ 
little unpretending MS. endorsed thus :—Programme of a Spectacle 
Ballet, ‘ Le Portrait Vivant?’ 1 trust to his politeness for a sim- 
ple reply at his earliest convenience, which will very much oblige 
me, and perhaps prevent the necessity of further enquiry. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your Constant Reader, 





August 26. 


J. N. 
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PERFORMANCES AT THE CITY THEATRE. | 
| 
Dear Mr Tatier,—Being present at the performance of | 
Rochester, the other evening, at this Theatre, I was forcibly reminded | 
how capital ELtiston must have been in the principal character | 
(Rochester) : for he was the original representative at the Olympic. | 
I could not help picturing to myself the energy and mock devotion | 
of his love-making ; what a look he must have given the Countess of 
Lovelaugh, when she comes disguised as a simple country girl, to 
be hired as a servant of all-work; with what solemn humbug he 
must have given his advice to the girl, telling her to be upon her 
guard, as his master (the Duke of Buckingham, a companion in arms) 
is a devil of a rake, and in love with every petticoat he meets: and 
how admirably well he must have assumed the various disguises. 
This is one of the most lively pieces I have seen a long time. It is 
one continued train of jokes and puns throughout, and has the 
advantage of being uncommonly well acted. 








Miss Eten Tree; 
in particular, gave us some delightful specimens of the extent of her 
powers in genteel comedy, and also of her ability to be unsophisti- 
cated when she pleased. She got over certain difficult points in the 
dialogue like a sensib’'e woman; had faith in her superiority to the 
worst constructions ; and did not make the matter worse by mincing 
it, as some do. This charming actress takes her benefit here on Mon- 
day the 29th, and I beg leave, Sir, like a proper reader of TuzTarter, 
to say that I mention it for the purpose of bespeaking the presence 
of all the admirers of good acting. She plays her well-known 
character of the Youthful Queen, and two or three others of ex- 
cellent variety. The puns, by the way, in this piece of Rochester, 


are both abundant and admirable. Mr Moncrierr, as a dealer in 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


PLeasant Tnovent.—I look upon death to be as necessary to 


our constitutions as sleep. We shall rise refreshed in the morning.— Dr 
Franklin, 




































CompLimENnTaRY Anuse.—A man of wit was putting a price, 
one day, in a bantering manner, upon the ladies of the court of Louis the 
lourteenth, rating one ata thousand louis d'or, another at five hundred, 
and soon. ‘ And atwhatdo you value me 2" said Madame de B, ‘ Ab, 
madame !’ said he, I have no value for you,’ 


— Monsieur le Comte de * * * walking out one day in a gallery 
of paintings, with an artist who was pointing out the beauties of the collee- 
tion, stopped before a picture of Adam and Eve. “ Bad! bad! Not 
worth luoking at!” cried the Artist. ‘* Pardon me,” said the Count,‘ 1 
like it very much. Moreover it interests me, because, 1 know the Anecdote 
that furnished the subject.” 


Wup Fowt Exrraorpiwary. —M, de Jourches, who was very 
like an owl, and a great pretender to bonnes fortunes, observed one night in 
company, on retiring to bed, * This is the first time, for these two years, 
that I have gone to bed in my own house.’—* Perhaps,’ said the Bishop of 
Agde, * the gentleman is in the habit of soosting ’ 


Mopesty 1N A Patnter.—We are told that Francia, perceiving 
the concourse of people increase round his picture of St Sebastian, and 
diminish round the St Cecilia of Raphael, then dead, was afraid lest he 
should be suspected of exhibiting his own work in competition with such 
an artist, and immediately removed it to the church of the Misericordia. 


Tue Way To Treat Lisets.—James I, with all his faults, had 
good-uatnre. A lampoon, in which there were reflections upon the court, 
was read by him once wiih some indignation ; but as it concluded with 

‘ God bless the King, the Queen, the Prince, the Peers, 
And grant the author lony may wear his ears,” 
his features relaxed into a smile ; and he said with his usual good humours 
* By my faith, and so he shall fur me; for though he be an impudeut, he is 
a witty and a pleasant rogue.’ 


Persian Maxims.—Give not unnecessary pain to any man, but 
study the happiness of all.—Ground not your dignity upon your power to 
hurt others.—Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid being out of temper, 
or thy life will pass in misery. —Be not the slave of anger ; and in thy con- 
tests always leave opew the door of conciliation —Plant a young tree, or 





this species of pleasantry may fairly rival Mr Peake, whose excess 


of animal spirits perbaps often leads him to commit some bad ones ; | 


while Mr Monerterr is more careful of his propensity, and puts 
forth generally none but what are choice and pungent. Allow me, 


my dear Sir, sincerely to congratulate yoy on your success, since the | 


reduction of the price of your most excellent little paper. I know of 
no one who so well deserves the patronage (if I may use the term) of 
every Reforming Englishman as you do.—Englishmen are very diffe- 
rent from what they were, when you suffered for them ; and most of them, 
now, Tam happy to say, are ready to go the whole length of your 
demand for an unlimited search after what is best ; 2 most wonderful 
change truly, yet it is so, and it is one of the many reasons, why the 
TATLER is sure to be supported. 
With great respect, 
Your Constant Reader, 


August 26th, 1831. S. W. HL. 





INCONVENIENCE OF FRUIT-WOMEN. 





Sir,— Allow me to call your attention to a most intolerable in- 
convenience nightly sustained by the frequenters of the Pit of the 
Adelphi and Haymarket Theatres. IT allude, sir, to the conduct of 
the purveyors of Fruit and Ginger-beer, These people, the moment 
after the act-curtain drops, commence their persecuting intrusions, 
passing along between the seats, treading upon one’s toes, and 
annoying our ears by the eternal cries of ‘Apples, oranges, soda- 
water, ginger-beer, bill ofthe play, Gentlemaun,” A hint from you 
to the managers will, I have nodoubt, do away with the nuisance, 
and will oblige, 

Yours truly, 
Friday, Aug. 26th, 1831. CHRISTOPHER CORPULENT. 

[Our grudge against the sly, staid-looking tribe of fruit-women, 
who perk their elderly pretensions in your face, and charge you 
three-pence for a crab-apple, is well known; but as long as anybody 
will buy the crab, and make it worth their while to tread upon the 
toes of those who will not, we fear we shall object to them in vain. 
Our friend Christopher, we fear, will sooner abate his corpulence 
than the nuisance. As it is, we do not wonder that he finds it 
difficult to stomach the thing. 
















































you canuot expect to cut down an old one.—Siretch your legs no further 
than the size of your carpet. 


SEEING Not ALWAYs Bettevinc.—In making a collection at the 
French Academy, a dollar of six francs was fonnd wanting. One of the 
| members, a great miser, was suspected of not having contributed. He 
maintained that he had. The person who had made the collection said, 
| * That he had not seer him, but he believed that he had doue so.”—M. Fon- 
| tenelle settled the discussion by saying, ‘1 saz it, but 1 did not believe it,’ 
| — Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and his wife, being detained pri- 
| soners at Nancy, thought that the first of April would be a lucky day for 
‘trying to escape. At the break of day, disguised as peasants, with laden 
| baskets at their backs, they made for the city gates. A woman recognised 
| them, and ran to advertise the sentinel. - The sentinel thought himself too 
| cunning forher. ‘ April fool!’ cried he.—> April fool!’ echoed the whole 
| guard.—* April fool!” repeated the Governor, when he heard of it. He 
| gave orders, nevertheless, that the fact should be ascertained, His precau- 
| tions were too late! Their Highnesses had not let the grass grow under 
| their feet, while the fools were exclaiming, ‘ April fool !’ 
| 


| A P.easant Crorce —A Gascon, whose appetite was as mighty: 
as histulk, dived ata wretched inn with a friend. He reasonably enough 
determined to pay no more than half the reckoning, but at the same time 
not quite so reasonably resolved to obtain more tan half the dinner. The 
| host made great apologies for the badness of the cheer, which consisted of 
three eggs aud a pint of wine. ‘ Ah never mind,” said the Gascon, * there 
will be plenty of wine for us both, for my friend takes none. As to the 
eggs,’—(taking possession of two of them, and turning to his companion) 
—‘ vou will take your choice.’—* How can I make a choice out of one?’ 
| said his friend. ‘ Oh!" said the Gascon, ‘ you can choose whether yeu will 
| take it or leave it.’ 


Curious PROCLAMATION OF QuEEN ELIZABETH RESPECTING 
ner Porrrait.—In the § Archwologia of the Society of Antiquaries,’ 
vol. 2, p. 169, &e. is a copy of a proclamation in the hand-writing of Se- 
cretary Cecil, dated 1563, which prohibits ¢ all manner of persons to draw, 
paynt, grave, or portrayit her Majesty’s personage or visage for a time, 
until by some perfect patron and example, the same may be by others fol- 
lowed, &c. ; and for that hir Majestie percciveth that a grete nomber of hir 
loving subjects are much greved and take grete offence with the errors and 
deformities already committed by studry persons in this behalf, she 
straightly chargeth all hir officers and ministers to see to the due- observation 
hereof, and as soon as may be to reform the errors already committed,’ &e. 


ANOTHER GALLANT EPIGRAM! 
(From the French) 


Joun, at confession, said he thump’d his wife : 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaim’d the priest, ‘ how often, pray ?” 
* Oh,—aonce a day.’ 

‘How! Once aday! What, would you take her life! 

A wife thump’d once a day! Heav'ns, what a lot!” 

‘1 own,’ said John, ‘ I’ve somewhat too much gall ; 

But come ;—confess me, .and I tell you what ;— 

I'll give it her, this evening, once for all.’ 
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Awswarp Usieuiry or Ministens.—A shopkeeper went to the 
Governor of Isfahan, to complain of an impost which he was unable to pay. 
* You must pay it, as well as others,” said the Governor, ‘ or else you must 
leave the citv--—* Where can J go?” said the man.—‘ To Shiraz, or to 
Jashan.’—* Your nephew rules the one city, and your brother the oiber’— 
* Well, if you like it, go and complain to the king..—* Your brother the 
Hajee is prime minister..—* Then go to hell,’ said the enraged Governor 
*The pious pilgrim, Hajee Merhoom, your father, is dead,’ returned the 
pertinacious shopkeeper. ‘My fricad,’ said the Governor, laughing, 
* since you tell me that my family shat you ont from all redress, both iu this 
world and the next, I will pay the impost for you myself.’ 


“Tag Smauiest Known Grape.—Our English word Currant 
originated with the fruit of commerce, known by that name; the growth 
aad preparation of which tle principal part of its consumers are little ac- 
quainted with. This well-known fruit of the grocer’s shop was formerly 
distinguished by the name Uve Corinthisee. and is a smal! grape, produced 
by a variety of the common vine— Vitis vinifera. The term Corinthiava 
was applied from its having heen principally raised about Coriuth ; and the 
fruit was known by the name of Corinths; thence, by an easy change of 
spelling, came our term Currants. The giapes of Corinth have always 
been noticed as the smallest produced in any country... . This fruitis | 
now imported principally from Zante.—M/aund’s Botanic Gardens. [A | 
work at once cheap and elegant, in which the figures are, for the most part, 
accurately drawn, and coloured with extreme delicacy and truth ; and the 
text, not limited to scientific descriptioa, is both tasteful and instructive.] 


Tug One Taine Neeprut —An Arab woman, an ivhabitant of 
Abusheher, went to England with the children of a Mr Beauman. She 
remained there fon: vears. When she returned, all gathered round her to 
gratify their curiosity about England. ‘ What did yor find there? —Is ita 
fine country? Are the people rich,—are they happy ?’—She answered, 
* the country was like a garden ; the people were rich, had fine clothes, fine 
honses, fine horses, fine carriages, and were said to be very wise and happy.’ 
—Her audience were filled with envy of the English, and a gloom spread 
over them which shewed discontent at their own condition. They were 
departing with this seutiment, when the woman happened to say, * England 
certainly wants ove thing.’—* What is that?" said the Arabs eageily. 
* There is not a single date-tree in the whole country.’—* Are you sure 2” 
was the general exclamation. ‘ Positive,’ said the old nurse; *{ locked for 
nothing else all the time I was there, but T looked in vain.’ This informa- 
tion produced an instantaneous change of feeling among the Arabs: it was 
pity, not envy. that now filled their breasts; and they went away wondering 
how men could live in a country, where there were no date-trees.— 
Sketches of Persiu. 


Fortunes Favors tHe Botp.—When Sir John Owen, who fought 
for Charles J, was tried by the parliamentary judges, he told them, that he 
was a plain gentleman of Wales, who bad been taught to obey the king; 
that he had served him honestly during the war; and that finding that many 
honest men endeavoured to raise forces, whereby he might get out of prison, 
ae did the like, and concluded like a man who did not much care what they 
resolved concerning him. Iu the end he was condemned to lose his head; 
for which, with a humourous int:epidity, he made the court a low reverence, 
and gave his humble thanks. A by-stander asked whathe meant: he replied 
aloud: ‘It was a great honour to a poor gentleman of Wales to lose his 
head with such noble lords; for by God, he was afraid they would have 
banged him.’’—Sir John, by some good fortune, was disappointed of the | 
honour he was flattered with, being, as his epitaph says Mama plusquam 
vite sollicito. He neither solicited fora pardon, nor was any petition 
offered to parliament in his favour; which was strongly importuned in 
behalf of his fellow-prisoners. Ireton proved his advocate, and told the 
house, “that there was one person for whom no one spoke a word, and 
therefore requested that he might be saved by the motive and goodness of 











the house.” Inconsequence, mercy was extended to him. and after a few | 


months’ imprisonment, he was, on bis petition, set at liberty. He retired 
again into his country, where he died in 1666, aud was interred in the 
church of Penmorva, in Caernarvonshire, where a small monument was 
erected to his memory. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The friendly suggestions of J. L., H. W. B., and a Non Prorssstonat, 
will be duly considered. We cannot sufficiently express our sense of the 





TATLER. 
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PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIairT. 
Haymarket.—l he School for Coqucttes—My Wife or My Place—'T would Puzale 
A Conjuror. 
Opera Hovusy.—Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The Picturesque— Arrangement. 
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PERFORMANCES. FOR = HIs avewswa. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 


SuHaxspearce’s Tragedy of 
RICHARD III. 
Flizabeth, Mrs Glover. Lady Anne, Miss Taylor. 

Duchess of York, Mrs W. Clifford, King Heury, Vr Hi. Wallack. 
Prince of Wales, Master Reed. Duke of York, Miss Bigg. 
Duke of Glo’cester, Vir Kean. Duke of Buc.ingham, Nr Brindal, 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr VY. Webster. Earl of Richmond, Mr Cooper. 

Larl of Oxford, Mr Huckel. Lord Stanley, Mr W. Johnson. 

After which (8th timo) MrSuHinnon's Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 

Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 

Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farrea. 
Alived, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with Correy’s Farce of 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 
Lady Loverule, Mrs T. Hill. Nell, Mrs Hamby. 
Jobson, Mr W. Farren. Sir John Loverule, Mr Huckel. 


To-morrow, She Would and She Would Not; My Wife or My Vlace 


Prighten’d to Death. 
ATS . 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
rm a] yy . v _ 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
(Ninth time) Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smite. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni's Apartmeut. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex 
terior cf ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defle of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by GIULIO REGONDI, 

(only Eight Years of Age.) 
To which will be added (4th time) Mr Haynes Bayuy’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Kecley. 
Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


Toconc'ude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 

Antomette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs © Jones. 
Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Vr J. Biand. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


; and 


To-morrow, The Fil Eye; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; The Pie- 
turesque ; and The Middie Temple. 


‘ v al y r r 
SURREY THEATRE, 
(Sixth time), an old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Sonaerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Gough. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hiil. 
Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 


Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, (first time) a Drama, called 
THE FALSE KEY. 

Christine Resenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dora Steibelt, Mrs Jordan. 
Ambrose Spielman, Mr Elten. Anhalt Steibelt, Mr C. Hill. 
Ambrose Ankerstroom, Mr Gough. Hohenloe, Mr Maitland. 
Dousterswivel, Mr Rogers. Mr Schwartzenburg Fizgig, Mr Vale, 





trouble which some of our Subscribers take to shew their good-will | 


towards us. 

We had anticipated the wishes of @, E, We trust that we shall be enabled 
to make many such catalogues, on various subjects. 

Mr Barnett’s letter to-morrow. 
A shortly. 

The wishes of a Buraxrast Companion and Oniginat Sussenier shall 
be speedily attended to. 
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STEAM BOATS. 
. AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF STEAM BOATS, 
In Spain, Great Britain, and America ; and of their introduction and employment 
upon the RIVER THAMES, between LONDON and GRAVESEND, to the pre- 
sent time. ' 
London : Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange, 1831. 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ! 
This Day is Published, price Threepence, in 8vo. stitched in a wrapper. 

AN ADDRESS, ON THE NECESSITY OF AN EXTENSION OF MORAL 
AND POLITICAL INSTRUCTION AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES. 
By R. Detrasier, with a brief Memoir. 

* The subject is of the very first importance, and it is particularly satisfactory to 
find it ably and eloquently handled by one who, belonging to the working classes, 
and having struggled through the difficulties of ignorance, is qualified by experience 
to expound the nature and pressure of the evil, and to point out the befitting course 
of improvement.’— Examiner. 

London: W. STRANGE, 21 Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers in town and 
country. 


Cobletz, Mr Lee. Godfrey, Mr Young. Struth, Mr Tully. 
Nicoi and Blotz, Messrs Asbury and Webb. 


To conclude with (2nd time at this Theatre) the Drama, entitled 


| 
THE SOMNAMBULIST. 


} Ernestine Dormeuil, Miss F. Ayton. Madame Gertrude, Mrs Vale. 
| M. de Rosambert, Mr D. Pitt. Colin de Trop, Mr Vale. Oliver, Mr Rogers. 


To-morrow, Pedlar's Acre; The False Key ; and Old and Young. 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
For the Benefit of Miss E. Tree. 
The petite Comedy, called 
THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN. 
EChristine, Miss E. Tree. Emma, Miss Forde. 


Count D’Oxensteirn, Mr Cooke. Frederick Bury, Mr Manley. 
Steinberg, Mr J. Vining. 


A New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss E. Tree. . Eugene de Mireval, Mr J. Vining. 
To which will be added, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW DRAMA, and OfTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 
AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
Royat Pavitsron THeatre.—A London Tradesman’s 
Life—The Idiot Witness. 
Cosnurc Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 
Lady of the Lake—The French Buccaneer, 
Vauxunait Garvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 











Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 25 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
Editor are to ve addressed 


); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 

Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Frevp, Air street, Piccadilly ; 

Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoy pb, 42 Frith street, Soho; TowLinson 
Russell Court: and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


at Essrs’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpet; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
MarRsu, 145 Gxfordstreet; Kennetit, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical 


, Library, Great Newport Street; Hankis, Bow Street; T. TieEnnay, 74 Drury Lane, 


Corner ; . 
MOV ERTISBUENTS received at the Office, w Brydges street; and by Messrs C. and W.REYNELL, eb the Printing Ofice, 18 Broad street, Golden square 
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